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Have you looked at the comments on your most recent student course 
evaluations? How do you average such comments as "This course has 
changed my life! Superbly taught." with "A total waste of time! 
I want a refund!"? How do you interpret a mean of 1.95, based on 
some ratings of "“excellent" and some of "poor"? Can you get 
beyond "No teacher can please everybody!"? 


William Perry*, based on over twenty five years of study of 
undergraduate students, suggests that this range of comments’ and 
ratings reflect “coherent interpretive frameworks through which 
students give meaning to their educational experience. These 
structurings of meaning, which students revise in an orderly 
sequence from the relatively simple to the more complex, determine 
more than your students' perception of you as teacher; they shape 
the students' ways of learning and color their motives of 
engagement and disengagement in the whole educational enterprise. 
Teachers have, of course, always sensed this and have tried to 
teach accordingly." 


Higher education should be designed to invite, encourage, 
challenge, and support students' intellectual development through 
these stages. Perry's description of these frameworks will be 
helpful "to the extent that it contributes to the ability of 
planners and teachers to communicate with students who make 
meaning — in different ways and to provide differential 
opportunities for their progress." 


In this newsletter I want to briefly describe the stages of 
intellectual development that Perry proposes and suggest some of 
the implications for teaching, grading, counselling, and advising. 


Perry describes nine positions or 
stages of development. Each of the 
stages provides "a meaningful way of 
construing the world of knowledge, 


value, and education." The 
excitement and challenge in 
teaching, the drama, is in the 


transitions from one stage to the 
next, the moving to a new vision 
when the familiar patterns of 
meaning have failed. 


These can be simplified to four 
major stages of intellectual 
development: dualism, multiplicity, 
relativism, and commitment. Joanne 
Kurfiss, who will be at Concordia on 
April | Sth, oth, and 97th) to do a 
series of workshops’ on Perry, 
describes typical students at each 
of the stages as follows: 


Dualism: Believes knowledge to be 
an accumulation of facts; the more 
facts you know, the smarter you are. 
Assumes that "Authority" figures 
such as professors, parents, or 
"experts" in a field have "The 
Answers." Answers should be simple 
and definitive. The world is 
divided into those who know and 
those who don't; those who have 
Right Answers and those who are 
Wrong. Truth and Falsity are easily 
distinguished by the experts. 
Generally speaking, those who agree 
with them are Good and Right; 
others are Bad and Wrong. This as 
the person who adopts parental views 
without questioning--or who shifts 
without analysis to peer views-- 
epitomizing the “examined life." (A 
phrase used by students at this 
stage diese "What is the right 
answer?") 


Multiplicity: Begins to acknowledge 
that ambiguity exists in at least 
some realms of knowledge (sociology 
or politics, perhaps, but rarely 
math, physics, or biology) but feels 
this is probably either a function 
of the particular professor's’ lack 
of expertise or a lack of research 
on subject--someday we will have 


certainty. After a while, this 
person may come to feel that since 
there are no clearly "right" answers 
in a particular areas of inquiry, 
anyone is entitled to think 
anything; those who argue their 
views forcefully may be perceived as 
"biased." (A phrase characteristic 
of this stage is: "Everyone has a 
right to their own opinion.") 


Relativism: Recognizes that 
"ambiguity" is a fact of life since 
all facts and theories are or rest 
upon constructs developed by 
fallible human minds. However, the 
person recognizes also that within a 
limited context, one can gather 
considerable evidence and attempt to 
interpret it to create an overall 
view of the phenomenon, to develop a 


reasonable and defensible 
explanation (often termed a 
"theory") of what is observed. 


Facts are seen to be without real 
meaning unless’ the context is 
understood; some facts seem to be 
"absolutes" because the context is 
so much a part of what is taken for 
granted in our reality, but if 
pressed far enough one can uncover 
the assumptions and definitions 
required to give that fact its 
existence. There is an effort to be 
"balanced" in looking at different 
points of view. Sometimes this can 
be problematic, since more than one 
side of the story may be convincing, 
and synthesis hard to arrive at. 
Authorities are people with more 
experience in the process and more 
"factual" background to draw from in 
their analyses. (This stage is 
characterized by: "It all depends".) 


Commitment in Relativism: Holds the 
same view of knowledge and authority 
but has chosen--in a deliberate, 
conscious way, based on a close 
review of the situation--to adhere 
to a particular point of view, 
subscribe to a particular school of 
thought, or stand up for a 
particular value. The difference 
between this person and the Dualist 


is that the Committed Relativist has 


given thought to the issue, and 
recognizes that the other 
perspectives have validity too; 


thus this person is marked by a high 
degree of tolerance of the 
(differing) views of other people, 
so long as they are willing to 
articulate the basis of their point 
of view and support it with 
evidence, sound reasoning, etc. 
(This stage is characterized by: 
“This is right for me”’.) 


Students at each of these _ stages 
have different views of what 
knowledge is, how to go about its 
acquisition, and how their learning 


should be evaluated. For example, 
the dualistic student perceives 
knowledge as the quantitative 
accretion of discrete right answers 
usually collected by hard work and 
obedience (that is reading all 


assigned books word by word from the 
beginning). Good grades depend on 
the number of facts (the amount of 
rightness) with occasional bonuses 
for neatness, good expression, and 
hard work. 


In the multiplictic stage, where 
Authority does not know the answer 
(yet), is not any answer as good as 
another? Any opinion is a good as 
any other! Unfortunately, Authority 
does not know how hard I am working 
as a student, not do they have any 
right to say I'm wrong, since even 
they don't have the right answer. So 
only "good expression" is left, and 
their standards for that seem quite 
obscure. These students have not 
yet distinguished between legitimate 
abstract thought and its 
counterfeit, “bull." Sometimes the 
"bullster" gets the honours, while 
they work hard and get C's. How 
many of you have tried to explain to 


your students that "grades depend, 
not on the quantity of work and 


"facts" and, especially, unsupported 
"opinions," but on the quality of 
the relationships between data and 
interpretations (a relativist 


position) ?" 


And finally the 


that 


Perry describes 
highest level, where "knowing 
such and such is true" is an act of 
personal commitment from which all 
else follows. Commitment structures 
the relativistic world by providing 
focus in it and affirming the 
inseperable relation of the knower 
and the known." 


This model has been applied to 
teaching, where the nature of the 
learning activities, as well as the 
degree of structuring of assignments 
have been varied in relationship to 
the students' positions on the 
scheme. It has been applied in 
subject areas from history, english, 


and religion to mathematics. 
References to this work are 
available from the Learning 


Development Office. 


The scheme has also been applied in 
career counselling. One can easily 
imagine a dualistic student coming 
to a career counsellor and expecting 
to be told what the "right job" is, 
or even to be "placed" in Ue 
expecting tests to tell them what 
their interests are. 


When individuals 

situations or _ step 
area of expertise 

"regress." Maybe you have’ known 
mature adults returning to’ school 
who temporarily behave (and perhaps 
sadly are treated) as if they are 
completely naive. Even University 
professsors often expect "experts" 
from the computer center to be able 
to tell them what computer would be 
"the best" one for their work, and 
are frustrated to hear "but it all 
depends." Similarly, a researcher 
seeking help from statisticians 
often seems surprised and frustrated 
by the lack of definitive answers. 


enter new 
outside their 
they sometimes 


In each of these examples the focus 
is on the individuals' conception of 
knowledge and how that influences 


their behavior, their motivation, 
expectations, and standards for 
success. 


As Perry says "we need to teach 
(advise) dialectically--that is, to 
introduce our students, as our 
greatest teachers have introduced 
us, not only to the orderly 
certainties of our subject matter 
but to its unresolved dilemnas. 
That is an art that requires 
timing, learned only by paying 
close attention to the students' way 
of making meaning." We may feel we 
are making meaning for them since we 
know the subject matter. But the 
students are the source of the 
meanings they will make of us, and 
it is the meanings they make of our 
meanings that matter. Do you get 
the meaning? 


If you are interested in getting 
more information about Perry's 
stages of intellectual and moral 
development you might want to visit 
the Learning Development Office and 
consult some of the references 
listed below, or attend one of the 
seminars or workshops. 
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A Developmental Perspective on Adult 
Students 
with Joanne Kurfiss 
Weber State University 
Utah 
Thursday April 5th, 1984 
Center for Mature Students 
Hall Building, Room: 462 
2:30-4:30 
(Please register in advance) 
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Fostering Intellectual Development 
in College & University Students 
with Joanne Kurfiss 
Weber State University 
Utah 
Friday April 6th, 1984 
Saturday April 7th, 1984 
Campus Center, Loyola Campus 


This one or two day workshop will 
provide an in depth introduction to 
Perrys scheme of intellectual 
development. It will examine the 
problems of assessing the stages of 
students' development, explore the 
implications of a developmental 
approach, and provide opportunities 
for in-depth applications in indivi- 
dual areas of interest. 


Registration is limited. Contact 
the Learning Development Office at 
local 397 or 695 for further 
information. 


